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PREFACE 



Rockland Community College (RCC) , an open access 
Community College, functions under the progreuQ of the State 
University of New York* The College Is located In a suburbem 
area 35 miles north of New York Clty« While Rockland County 
Is considered one of the most affluent counties In the state 
there arc^ pockets of poverty with a substantial number of 
Blacks and immigrants (largely Hispanic and Haitian) located 
within the county. The College has expressed in its mission 
statement its commitment to serve a wide range of clientele 
and to provide services necessary to meet the needs of the 
clientele. 

The Developmental Studies Department, established as a 
College department in the Fall 1987, serves students in need 
of remedial/developmental services. More than 40% of the 
entering freshmen who are identified through the College's 
competency assessment process are enrolled in the department 
yearly* 

The following report: (1) describes the services of the 

department and of the feaeraliy funded Special Services 

Project which provides supplemental tutorial services for 

the most severely financially and educationally disadvantaged 

students enrolled in Developmental Studies courses and 

(2) provides an evaluation of student progress in reading, 

writing, English language development and mathematics during 

the academic year, 1988-1989 • Recommendations for program 

and curriculum development are a] so included* 

t 
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DEVELOPMENTAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT 



The Developmental Studies Department provides courses and 
services designed to prepare students lacking college-level 
skills to enter college courses and to complete a college 
degree or certificate. The department currently offers 
College Skills (CSK) courses which help native American 
students develop reading , writing , mathematics , and study 
skills and English As A Second Language (ESL) courses which 
assist students whose native lan;,aage is not Znglish develop 
oral language, reading, writing, and study skills. The 
students in College Skills characterize the full range (age, 
sex, ethnic backgrounds, religions, social class) of 
clientele at the College. While the ESL enrollment continues 
to include some 250 students yearly from abroad, the majority 
of the students in ESL classes (84%) are first generation 
residents in Rockland County. 

Individual assessment and advisement, small group and 
individual counseling and tutorial services are provided for 
students enrolled in College Skills and ESL courses and the 
department continues to provide counseling and tutorial 
services for College Skills and ESL students who move into 
the College mainstream as well. 

Developmental courses and tutoring in specific areas 
such as spelling, vocabulary development, and effective 
listening are offered by Developmental Studies for all 
Rockland students who can benefit. The department also 
serves as a faculty development and resource center • 



providing consultation with College faculty members, 
coordinated efforts to develop courses which include study 
strategies related to specific content, workshops and 
seminars , identification and development of resource 
materials, and publication of papers and materials* In 
addition, the Chairperson of thu Developmental Studies 
Department is responsible for coordinating all College - wide 
tutorial 'services for disadvantaged students and for 
providing College supervision o^: the Special Sexrvices 
Project.* 

A diversified staffing model is utilized to provide a 
maximum of individualized instruction to meet the diverse 
needs of the students* The staff includes a Chairperson, 
College Skills Coordinator, English As A Second Language 
Coordinator, 7 full time instructors, 3 full time counselors, 
some 35 adjunct instructors and counselors and some 25 
teaching assistants in addition to one full time and one pa:rt 
«time clerical assistant. 

ASSESSMENT, PLACEMENT, ADVISEMENT 

students are placed in College Skills or ESL as a result 
of English and Mathematics assessments (See Appendix A) • The 
assessment process is designed to ensure that all students 
are placed into course work appropriate to their skills. 

* Title IV of the Act for Special Programs for Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds. 



Upon acceptance to the College all entering students who have 
not previously attended college and are planning full time 
enrollment are required to take the RCC English and 
Mathematics Placement Ercaminations before registering for 
courses. Part-time students who intend to register for 
initial English language courses or credit bearing 
mathematics courses are also required to complete the 
examinations. All other part--time students enrolling for 
less than twelve credits mu&t also take the examinations 
prior to registering for their sixteenth degree credit. The 
English Placement Examination consists of an evaluation of 
reading comprehension (Comprehension Section of Descriptive 
Tests of Language Skills - DTLS) and a writing sample on a 
given topic scored hoTistically by trained readers. The 
Mathematics Placement Examination includes an in-house 
computation section which students are recjuired to take and 
an algebra section which students are encouraged to take. 

After placement into College Skills or ESL each student 
has a conference with Developmental Studies Department 
instructors and counselors for needs assessment and to 
determine a course of study « Students are assigned to non- 
credit College Skills or ESL courses until re-assessment 
shows that they are ready to move into mainstream courses. 
Some, when the appropriate skill level has been roached, may 
select carefully chosen credit - bearing courses while they 
are enrolled in College Skills or ESL. The College Skills 
needs assessment is conducted at specific times throughout 
the academic year and the summer. Students are provided a 
general orientation to the College and College Skills, a 



tour of the campus and referral to College counselors who 
determine financial aid eligibility and assess each student's 
full financial need* College Skills instructors explain the 
College assessment test results and the content of the 
various Collage Skills courses to which students have been 
assigned. Department counselors discuss with the students 
their vocational objectives and options and the estimated 
number of semesters they are likely to be in College Skills 
and then ass is t the students in selecting courses and 
completing the registration process. 

During the English As A Second Language needs assessment 
process, which is scheduled during College registration 
pc^riodS;, the students also receive orientation and referral 
for financial aid counseling. They participate in additional 
ESL in-house testing in English language development, 
reading and writing for placement in specific ESL courses. 
The ESL Instructors also explain to the students the test 
results and the content of the courses to which students are 
assigned. English As A Second Language instructors and/or 
Developmental Studies Department counselors thei discuss with 
students their vocational objectives and options and the 
estimated ntimber of amesters they are likely to be in ESL 
and ass^3t the s'-udents in selecting courses and completing 
the registration process. 

COLLEGE SKILLS/ESL COURSES 



New students enrolled in College Skills full time are 
placed in one of four levels of the non-credit courses, 



Communication Skills (CSKOll-014) , Communication skills 
Reinforcement (CSK021-*024) , and Developmental Course II 
(individualized learning activities and computer assisted 
instruction-CAI) based on their scores on the English 
Placement Examination, The courses are competency based and 
incorporate objectives in reading, writing, critical thinking 
and study skills. Students also enroll in Strategies for 
College Success (CSK031) and Understanding Htiman Behavior 
(CSK0?2) • The first course concentrates on an orientation to 
the nature of higher education with an emphasis on the 
stn.cture at Rockland Community College and on the 
development of effective study ski] Is while the second course 
deals with the fundamentals of psychology. Students also 
enroll in a counseling seminar for an additional two credit 
hours. Depending on their curriculum goals and current time 
commitments new students may or may not enroll in Mathematics 
Skills (CSK065) for an additional four contact hours plus 
Developmental Course II which provides up to six hours of 
individualized learning activities. Exit criteria are 
specified for successful completion of each level of 
Communication Skills and each module of Mathematics Skills, 
As they progress through the College Skills courses students 
are permitted to enroll in some additional credit courses 
which have been approved by Department Chairpersons and 
Program Coordinators as appropriate at specific levele of 
reading and writing proficiency. Part-time students enroll 
in one of six levels of Communication Skills courses and 
counseling for a total of six contact/credit hours per 
semester. 



students who have met the minimum competency in reading 
on the English Placement Examination but have not reached 
the minimum competency in writi.ng are assigned to 
Introduction to College Writing (CSK028) . Those students who 
have met the minimum competency in writing but have not 
reached the minimum competency in reading are permitted to 
enroll in English Composition I, (EN6101) but they must also 
enroll concurrently in Efficient Reading (CSK029) . In 
addition to regular sections of English Composition I, the 
College also offers several special emphasis sections. 
Often after pessing into the mainstream College Skills 
students will enroll in ENGlOl EGR for additional academic 
wpport and ESL students will enroll in ENGlOl International 
designed for students for whom English is a second language. 

Students enrolled in Communication Skills courses take 
all or part (reading/writing) of the English Placement 
Examination at the end of each semester until they have met 
the miriitrium competencies in reading and writing required for 
passing into the College mainstream. A modified mastery 
approach incorporating mediated instruction is utilized in 
Mathematics Skills. Therefore, students are not required to 
retake the Mathematics Placement Examination but they must 
master at 100% proficiency r^ach module to which they have 
been assigned in Mathematics Skills before b^ing permitted to 
take mainstream mathematics courses. Some students uay 
achieve scores on the Mathematics Placement Examination which 
will permit them to enroll in Elementary Algebra for College 
Students (MATlOl) with supplementary College Skills module? 
in Algebra Reinforcement (CSK049) as well. 
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New students assigned to ESL courses full time may be 
placed In one of seven levels of the course, English for 
Speakers of Other Languages, based on their scores on various 
instruiuents including the English Language Institute Test. 
The course incorporates objectives in speaking, listening, 
reading and writing. A full program of study consists of a 
maximum of 18 hours which includes a reinforcement module 
incorporating individualized and small group activities as 
well as computer assisted instruction and counseling. 
Students also enroll in various approved bilingual courses 
and others taught in English while taking ESL courses. Part- 
time students enroll in one of seven levels of ESL courses 
for a total of six contact houis per semester. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

College Skills and English As A Seoond Language courses 
are offered at the Collegers ?t\ain campus, in Suffern and at 
two Local Learning Centers in Haverstraw and Spring Valley. 
The majority of the students served in Haverstraw are of 
Hispanic backgrounds while those enrolled at the Spring 
Valley campus are largely Haitian. The Haverstraw Center 
located at 15 West Broad Street is in downtown Haverstraw 
while the Spring Valley Center is in a former eleiaentary 
school at 185 North Main Street, just a few blocks from the 
downtown area. 

Space is designated on Main Campus and at the two Centers 
for faculty and staff offices, classrooms and areas for 



individualized learning activities and CAI tutorials On 
Main Campus individualized learning activities are provided 
in the Individualized Learning Activities Center and CAI 
tutorials are provided in the Computer Assisted Instruction 
Laborrttory. Both the Haverstraw and Spring Valley Center have 
a Student Development Center which serves to support 
individualized learning activities and CAI tutorials. 

SUPPLEMENTAL TUTORIAL SERVICES 

While small group and individualized tutoring and CAI 
tutorials are provided for students enrolled in College 
Skills and English As A Second Language courses College 
resources are limited and are supplemented by funding 
provided through the Vocational Educational Act (VEA) , 
Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) and the Special 
Services Project (SSP) • Special Services Project funding is 
designed to assist those students assigned to College Skills 
who are low income, first generation college students and who 
are the most severely educationally disadvantaged or who have 
the most severely limited English speaking ability among the 
CSK/ESL student population but who have the academic 
potential to graduate from college. 

Monies from the VEA Disadvantaged grant focus on 
services for disadvantaged students anrolled in College 
Skills or ESL courses to enable them to be successful in 
occupational education programs. Educational Opportunity 
Program funds provide educationally related support services 
and financial assistance to those students whose educational 
and economic circumstances have limited their post secondary 
education opportunity. 
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SPECIAL SERVICES PROJECT 1988-1989 



The Special Services Project provides supplemental 
tutoring for 200 of the more than 2000 students enrolled in 
College Skills and English As Second Language courses who 
meet the Project's eligibility criteria* and who have the 
greatest educational need based on assessment test scores and 
placement levels in College Skills and ESL courses. These 
200 students represent the highest risk group in the College 
and are assumed to be those most likely to show poor 
achievement and high drop out rates. Therefore, the Special 
Services Project was designed to meet the following 
objectives: 

1. 75-85% of the project students will remain 
in good standing at the College. 

2. 60% of the project students will receive an 

associate degree or certificate or will transfer to 
another institution to complete their college degree « 

SPECIAL SERVICES PROJECT SITES 

In the academic year, 1988-1989, the Special Services 
Project served 200 students enrolled in College Skills and 

* Amendment to Section 04 subpart 4 of part A of Title IV of 
the Act for Special Programs for Students from Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds. Federal Register. Vol. 47, No. 42, Wednesday, 
March 3, 1982 Rules and Regulations. 



ESL co*>rses at the Main Campus (day/evening) and at the Local 
Leami*';/ Center in Haverstraw (day/evening) and Spring Valley 
(evening) • 

Main Campus Project tutorial facilities are in the 
Lester E • Rounds Instructional Technology Center in the 
Library Media Center. Other activities in this central 
location include the Pass Tutoring Program, the Mediated 
Mastery Instructional System and the Computer Assisted 
Instruction Laboratory. The project office which provides 
space for the Project Director and the Assistant to the 
Project Director as veil as project files is located within 
the Center. A private cxibicle for use by project tutors is 
located nearby. Several large storage cabinets are utilized 
to store instructional supplies (texts, workbooks, taped 
delivery systems, worksheets) for use by project students and 
tutors. Individualized and small group tutorial sessions 
took place within the Center and CAI sessions were conducted 
in the Computer Assisted Instruction Laboratory where 30 
microcomputers are available for student use. 

Tutorial services and CAI tutorials were offered in the 
Student Development Center in Spring Valley. An extensive 
storage area for instructional materials as well as office 
space for project tutors is provided in the Center. Six 
microcomputers are available for student use. At the 
Haverstraw Local Learning Center tutorial services also were 
offered in the Student Development Center. Again, 
instructional materials and six microcomputers are available 
for student use. 
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Of the 200 students in the project all were first 
generation college students. A total of 133 of the students 
were both economically disadvantaged with deprived 
educational backgrounds or limited English language etbility 
and 67 were identified as having deprived educational 
backgrotinds or limited English language ed3ility. 

Participants selected for the project on the basis of 
deprived educational background consisted of: (1) those 
students from College Skills courses who scored the lowest on 
the RCC English Placement Examination and/or the Hathematics 
Placement Examination and (2) those students who were 
initially identified as Special Services Project elig-^ble 
while enrolled in College Skills and passed into the 
mainstream English Composition I EGR or Elementary Algebra 
for College students courses. 

Participants selected for the project on the basis of 
limited English speaking ability consisted of: (1) those 
students from the ESL courses who scored the lowest on the 
RCC English Placem-^^.nt Examination and/or the Mathematics 
Placement Exsonination and (2) those students who were 
initially identified as Special Services Project eligible 
while enrolled in English As A Second Language and passed 
into the mainstream English Composition I International 
and/or Elementary Algebra for College Students courses. 
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A total cf 59 of the students were enrolled in College 
Skills courses and 141 were enrolled in ESL courses 
(Main 82; Haverstraw 40 ; Spring Valley 19 ). 

There were 84 (42%) nales and 116 (58%) females. The group 
included X Aiaerican Indian/Alaska Natives (0.5%) , 24 
Asian/Pacific Islanders (12%), 87 Blacks (43.5%), 65 
Hispanics (32.5%), and 23 Whites other than Hispetnic (11.5%). 
The ages of the total group ranged from 17 to 55 . (meem 
«28) . The median age of the group was 25.5 . The English 
As A Second Language group's mean age was 29.3 (Median age » 
27.0) and the College Skills group's mean age was 25.3 
(mediam &ge » 20) . 

SERVICES 

Students were recommen^^.ed for the Special Services 
Project tutoring by College Skills and BSL instructors and 
selected for the project by the Project Director. Although 
the instructors provided the basic prescription for tutorial 
services (reading, writing, study skills, English language 
skills , mathematics) the pro j ect tutors diagnosed the 
specific needs for additional individualized support for each 
participant. The support services included: 

(1) A minimum of one hour per week of tutoring 
(individualized or small group) for each project 
participant enrolled in College Skills, English 
As A Second Language, mainstream English or 
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mathematics courses. 



(2) A minimum of two hours per week of computer 
assisted instruction for practice and drill for 
each project participant enrolled in College 
Skills, English As A Second Language, mainstream 
English or mathematics courses. 

Tutorial forms including diagnostic, prescriptive and 
evsluation information were maintained for each project 
participant. The tutorial forms were filed in the project 
office. Periodic review of progress was made by the Project 
Director, and completion of the tutorial prescription was 
considered the student's responsibility. Needs assessment 
was continuous with checkpoints built in to insure review of 
the prescription and revision when necessary (See Appendix 
B). 

The tutors and project students together developed a 
semester workplan which specified the objectives to be met, 
the means by which the objectives would be accomplished and 
procedures for evaluating progress. The tutors kept the 
instructors informed of student progress, both on an infoirmal 
basis and through written mid-term evaluations. 

Students used a variety of instructional materials 
purchased through project funds: texts, workbooks, readers, 
worksheets, math manipulative and language tapes as well as 
CAI software for reading comprehension, greunmar, speed 
reading, vocabulary development, logic and critical thinking. 

13 



students alLo learned basic word processing and then utilized 
the word processor to complete tutorial and in class writing 
assignments. 

STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

New proj ect staff members attended preservice training 
workshops prior to the beginning of tutoring in the Fall 
Semester, 1988 and in January, 1989, prior to the beginning 
of spring tutoring. New project staff members received a 
copy of the Special Services Project Tutorial Manual and 
Project Teoconomy of Materials. Topics covered in pre-service 
training included: (See Appendix B and C) 

1. Project design 

2. Nature of the clientele 

3. Philosophy and rationale of the project 

4. Roles and responsibilities of the staff 

5. Needs Assessment and placement 

6. Assessment and diagnostic instruments 

7. Tutorial Forms 

8. Instructional Materials 

9. CogniT;ive styles and affective 
characteristics of clientele 

10. Formal and informal diagnosis 

11. Integration of study skills and content areas 

12. Fostering cultural pluralism 



The workshops were conducted by 
Consultants from inside the College 
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the Project Director. 
(Instructors of College 



Skills, English As A Second Language, English and 
Mathematics and the Speech Clinic Coordinator) were also 
engaged to deliver presentations. 

Weekly training sessions for the tutorial staff dealt 
with needs and issues which were identified during pre* 
service training and throughout the course of tht pro j ect . 
Some of the topics covered during recent sessions include: 

1) Fostering students* metacognitive skills 

2} Computer Assisted Instruction and word processing 

3) The effect of cultural differences on the ESL 
tutoring environment 

4) Strategies for allaying students' test anxiety 
6) Tutoring the student with a physical/learning 

disability. 

Several weekly training sessions were devoted to tutors' 
sharing of ideas and strategies for use in project tutoring. 
Tutors delivered a mini-presentation of the instructional 
strategy using appropriate materials. Tutors then discussed 
application of the strategy to individual students. 

All project staff members were encouraged to attend 
College-sponsored faculty development workshops in January 
and June. The Project Director and several project tutors 
attended several College workshops dealing with English as a 
Second Language, College Skills, disabled students, and 
racism. 



In March of 1989 The Project Director end several Project 
tutors attended the Critical issues in Tutoring and Tutor 
Training Conference in New York City in order to share 
information and gain new information. Information and 
materials gathered from the conferences were shared with all 
project tutors during weekly meetings. The Project Director 
also attended a U.S. Department of Education Inservice 
Training Session for TRIO Personnel which dealt with 
preparation for a federal site visit. In September of 1988, 
the Project Director was a co-presenter (with the Chairperson 
of the Developmental Studies Department) of "Maintaining 
Access, Excellence and Retention: AdaoptsUDle strategies for 
Developmental Programs" at the National Council of 
Educational Opportunites Association Annual conference. 

ARTICULATION WITH COLLEGE PERSONNEL 

The Project Director had regular and on going contact 
with the Developmental Studies Department. She met regularly 
with the Chairperson of the Department, who provides direct 
College supervision of the project, to discuss administrative 
and curriculum issues. The Director participated in 
Developmental Studies Department Staff Meetings and met with 
the Coordinators of College Skills and ESL to establish 
overall tutorial objectives and procedures. The Director and 
project tutors also met regularly with the instrxictors of 
project students in order to establish specific tutorial 
objectives and to obtain prescriptions for tutorial 
activities . 
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The Director also met on numerous occasions with various 
College personnel such as the Project Officer^ Director of 
Administrative Services^ Director ot Plant Facilities^ 
Director of Institutional Research^ Director of Financial 
hid, Director of the Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) , 
and the Coordinators of the Local Learning Centers in 
Havers tr AW and Spring Valley. 

STUDENT EVALUATION OP SERVICES 

In order to evaluate Special Services Project tutorial 
services students completed a student survey form which was 
prepared in Fall of 1987, with the assistance of Dean Laura 
Harckham of the R.C.C. Office of Instructional and Community 
oBTvices. 

During the 1988/89 academic year suarvey results were 
overwhelmingly positive; indeed, data indicates that 100% of 
the students surveyed felt that the tutor was helpful and 
gave them work that they needed. In addition, 95% of the 
students indicated that they could write and/or read better 
because of the tutoring. When responding to the question, 
"What was most helpful in improving your reading and writing" 
many students specifically mentioned the tutor in their 
responses. Student responses included comments such as. 
"she* s a good tutor and she explains everything, " " I 
understand when she explains the grammar," "the tutor helps 
me speak better English," "she gives me work that is helful," 
and "the tutor wants me to do my best." 



As was the case in 1987/1988, when students were asked 
to provide recoTOtiendations for improving the tutoring, the 
only "suggestion" indicated was that further tutoring time 
would be beneficial* 



SUMHATIVE EVALUATION 



COLLEGE SKILLS 

The achievement of students enrolled In College Skills 
courses In the areas of reading, writing and mathematics 
during the 1988-1989 academic year will be described In this 
section. 

READING 

Students* performance in reading was assessed using 
the Descriptive Tests of Language Skills (DTLS) in both the 
Fall and the Spring semesters. The DTLS serves as the 
reading assessment Instrument for all students entering 
Rockland Commrnity College. 

The DTLS results for the Fall semester, 1988 are 
summarized in Table 1. During the Fall semester all sxib- 
groups of College Skills except level CSK 011/012 made 
statistically significant gains in reading. Table 2 shows the 
results for Spring 1989. sub-groups CSK013 and csKOVl did 
not demonstrate significant gains, but the other three levels 
of College Skills did show gains in reading. Of note in 
this table is that students in CSK014 and CSK029 (the highest 
levels of College Skills) achieved mean post-test scores 
which exceeded the College cut-off of scaled score, 11. 
Table 3 shows the results for those students who were 
enrolled in College Skills for both the Fall and Spring 
semesters. Students enrolled in CSK014 and CSK029 
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demonstrated statistically significant gains. Those few 
students enrolled at other le^*el8 did not demonstrate 
significant gains. 
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TABLE 1 



DTLS PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 
BY LEVEL - FALL 1988 
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2. 


57 


.021 


SS 


1 


9.00 




12.00 










no 


15 


7.13 


2.30 


9.73 


5.08 


2. 


38 


.032 



TABLE 2 



DTLS PRE TO POST-T^ST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 
BY LEVEL - SPRING 1989 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



f 
7 

i 


Group 


N 




X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


p 


f 
». 


CSKOll/012 


9 


2.11 


1.17 


7.67 


6.21 


3.05 


.016 




SS 


6 


2.33 


1.21 


9.83 


6.37 


3.23 


.023 




no 


3 


1.67 


1.16 


3.33 


3.22 


1.39 


NS 


J; 
?V 
J*' 


CSK013 


24 


8.33 


3.76 


9.96 


4.22 


1.85 


NS 


r 


SS 


2 


6.00 


1.41 


4.00 


2.83 


-2. CO 


NS 


i 


no 


22 


8.35 


3.85 


10.50 


3.93 


2.11 


.047 




CSKC14 




7.89 


1.17 


14.33 


2.'i0 


7.43 


.000 




SS 


b 














\ 


no 


9 














•i 


CSK029 


37 


9.00 


.97 


12.65 


5.54 


4.13 


.000 




SS 


10 


8.70 


1.25 


11.20 


6.25 


1.26 


NS 


I 


no 


27 


9.11 


.85 


13.19 


5.28 


4.18 


.000 




CSK071 


19 


6.26 


1.94 


8.84 


5.41 


2.03 


.058 




SS 


0 
















no 


19 















22 



26 



TABLE 3 



DTLS PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 
BY LEVEL - FALL 1988 AND SPRING 1989 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Group 


N 


X 


So 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


CSKOll/012 


1 


1.00 




3.00 








ss 
















no 
















CSK013 


5 


5.00 


1.00 


7.20 


3.11 


1.90 


NS 


ss 


1 


5.00 




10.00 








no 


4 


5.00 


1.16 


6.50 


3.11 


1.26 


NS 


CSK014 


20 


6.50 


1.40 


8.85 


3.83 


2.73 


.013 


SS 


5 


6.60 


1.52 


6.60 


2.19 






no 


15 


6.47 


1.41 


9.60 


4.01 


3.05 


.009 


CSK029 


12 


8.17 


1.75 


10.42 


3.70 


2.20 


.05 


SS 


3 


8.67 


2.31 


10.00 


2.65 


.80 


NS 


no 


9 


8.00 


1.66 


10.56 


4.13 


1.99 


NS 


CSK071 


2 


4.50 


4.95 


6.00 


5.66 


3.00 


NS 


SS 


1 


1.00 




2.00 








no 


1 


8.00 




10.00 









RjC 
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27 



Students* writing competency was assessed through the 
writing sa»ple which is part of the English Placement 
Examination • This test , administered to all incoming 
students at Rocldand Community College, served as both a pre- 
test and as a placement indicator (as do DTLS scores) for 
students* 

Writing samples were scored holistically by a team of 
trained readers* Each essay was scored twice, independently, 
and the sum of the two scores is the student *s writing score* 
Native English spealcing students whose scores fall below the 
minimim competency level established by the College (score « 
6) were assigned to College Skills courses* Students* post- 
tests produced at the end of the semester were scored simi- 
larly and in blind readings with essays from new incoming 
students* The results in writing for the component sub- 
groups in College Skills are reported in Table 4 for the Fall 
semester. Table 5 ^!or the Spring semester and Table 6 for 
those students enrolled as continuing students for both Fall 
and Spring semesters* 

In Fall, 1988 all students enrolled in College Skills 
courses except those enrolled in CSK071, the evening course 
for part-time students, demonstrated statistically 
significant gains in writing* In Spring, 1989, students in 
CSK013 , CSK028 and CSK071 all demonstrated statistically 
significant gains in writing* None of the groups enrolled 
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for both semttsters shovad statistically significant gains in 
writing. 

The writing test results demonstrate that the College 
Skills popixlation was in need of basic writing skills 
instruction and that for the most part the results of that 
instruction were beneficial and did result in improved 
writing skills. 
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TABLE 4 



WRITING PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 
BY LEVEL - FALL 1988 





Pre - 


Test 




Post - Test 




Group 


N 


_ 

X 


SD 


- 

X 


SD 


t 


P 


CSKOll/012 


20 


3.50 


.761 


4.80 


1.51 


4.10 


.001 


SS 


2 


4.00 


.00 


5.00 


1.41 


1.00 


NS 


no 


18 


3.44 


.784 


4.78 


1.54 


3.89 


.001 


CSK013 


59 


4.44 


1.02 


5.46 


1.47 


4.69 


.000 


SS 


15 


4.67 


.98 


5.53 


1.25 


2.48 


.027 


no 


44 


4.36 


1.04 


5.43 


1.55 


4.00 


.000 


CSK014 


42 


5.17 


1.10 


5.95 


1.56 


3.18 


.003 


SS 


6 


5.50 


1.23 


6.67 


1.63 


2.91 


.034 


no 


36 


5.11 


1.09 


5.83 


1.54 


2.57 


.014 


CSK028 


67 


3.97 


.17 


6.25 


1.28 


14.25 


.000 


-SS 


5 


3.80 


.45 


6.00 


1.41 


3.32 


,029 


no 


62 


3.98 


.13 


6.27 


1.28 


13.76 


.000 


CSK071 


16 


5.00 


1.03 


5.81 


1.56 


1.93 


NS 


SS 


1 


4.00 




4.00 








no 


15 


5.07 


1.03 


5.93 


1.53 


1.94 


NS 



TABLE 5 



nXiZTING PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 







BY 


LEVEL - 


SPRING 


1989 








Pre-Test 




Post-Test 






Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


CSKOll/012 


9 


3.33 


.866 


3.57 


.882 


.80 


NS 


SS 


6 


3.17 


.983 


3.33 


1.03 


.42 


NS 


no 


3 


3.67 


.577 


4.00 


.00 


1.00 


NS 


CSK013 




A 

4 . 2o 


.936 


O. 32 


1.55 


4.58 


.000 


SS 


2 


4.00 




4.00 








no 


23 


4.30 


.974 


5.43 


1.56 


4.75 


.000 


CSK014 


9 


4.56 


1.42 


5.56 


1.67 


1.55 


NS 


SS 


0 














no 


9 














CSK028 


22 


3.95 


.21 


5.45 


1.26 


5.41 


.000 


SS 


4 


4.00 


.00 


5.50 


1.00 


3.00 


.058 


no 


18 


3.94 


.24 


5.44 


1.34 


4.60 


.000 


CSK071 


19 


4.68 


1.06 


5.58 


1.43 


3.92 


.001 


SS 


0 














no 


19 
















miTlUG PSS TO POST-TEST SCORES 
FOR COLLEGE SKILLS STUDENTS 
BY LEVEL - FALL 1988 AND SPRING 1989 



Pre-Test 



Post-Test 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


CSKOll/012 


1 


4.00 




4.00 








ss 


1 


4.00 












no 


0 














CSK013 


4 


4.50 


1.00 


4.00 


.CO 


1.00 


NS 


ss 


1 


4.00 




4.00 






NS 


no 


3 


4.67 


1.16 


4.00 




-1.00 


NS 


CSK014 


20 


5.75 


1.12 


5.60 


1.05 


- .42 


NS 


ss 


5 


5.00 


.89 


5.60 


.89 


.00 


NS 


no 


15 


5.80 


1.21 


5.60 


1.12 


- .46 


NS 


CSK028 


6 


4.00 


.00 


5.00 


1.00 


2.24 


NS 


ss 


2 


4.00 


.00 


5.00 


1.41 


1.00 


NS 


no 


4 


4.00 


.00 


5.00 


1.16 


1.73 


NS 


CSK071 


2 


4.00 


.00 


4.00 






NS 


ss 


1 


4.00 




4.00 






NS 


no 


1 


4.00 




4.00 






NS 



MATHEMATICS 



Students whose Mathematics Placement Examination scores 
indicated that they had not yet reached the level established 
as an indication of competency were assigned to Mathematics 
Skills CSK065. This course has been designed for students 
with remedial and developmental skill needs in mathematics 
and operateu on a highly individualized basis. Students are 
assigned work in specific modules based on their diagnosed 
areas of need. Their progress is carefully monitored and 
their final grades reflect the degree to which they have 
mastered the content. In order to receive a P (pass) grade, 
a student has to complete the modules assigned and to achieve 
100% accuracy on the tests associated with each module. An IP 
(in progress) grade was assigned to those students who had 
made significant progress in their work and were close to 
completing their assigned modules. Students who had not 
demonstrated sustained work and therefore not made 
satisfactory progress were assigned a U (unsatisfactory) 
grade. 

Table 7 contains the results of the Fall semester, 1988 
and Table 8 contains the results of the Spring semester, 
1989. The levels of P and IP grades combined are similar to 
those for prior years (range 82->85% Fall semesters, 75-79% 
Spring semesters). The current year figures are 84% Fall, 
1988, 74% Spring, 1989. The evening students in the Fall 
present a somewhat different picture. The combined P/IP 
grades are 66%. Concern over the much higher failure rate in 
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this group prompted the implementation of an intervention 

strategy for the evening students in the Spring. When 
students were not in attendance at the Mathematics Lab for 
one week, they were called at home and \irged to attend. The 
results of this immediate intervention are striking. In the 
Spring, 1989 semester the combined P/IP grades were 85%. 
There can be no question that students enrolled in 
Mathematics Skills continue to demonstrate growth. 
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NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF 
STUDENTS RECEIVING GRADES IN 





MATHEMATICS 


SKILLS 


CSK 


065, FALL 


1988 








P 




IP 




U 




Group 


N 


M 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Day 

Evening 


201 
38 


136 
13 


67.67 
34.21 


32 
12 


15.92 
31.58 


33 
13 


16.42 
34.21 



TABLE 8 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF 
STUDENTS RECEIVING GRADES IN 
MATHEMATICS CSK 065 - SPRING 1989 



IP 



GROUP N N % N % N % 



Day 169 98 57.99 27 15.98 44 26«04 

Evening 26 7 26.92 15 57.69 4 15.38 



EKgLIff^f M h SECOND XM^€£ 



Many of the students who require remedial and 
developmental instruction are those for whom English is a 
non-native language. This instruction which includes 
practice in oral and written English is carried out on the 
Main Ccunpus of Rockland Ccmnunity College and at two off 
campus Learning Centers, Spring Vallvy and Haverstraw. 
Because the curricula, amount of instruction and 
methodologies vary greatly from site to site, each Center's 
results are treated separately in the data. 

Students* placements in sections of classes and 
subsequent instructional emphases are determined by 
performance on the English Placement Examination (scores on a 
writing sample and scores on the DTLS) , the English Language 
Institute Test and by personal interview. 

Each of the Learning Centers has its own sequence and 
configuration of classes for ESL students. The sequence at 
Main Campus is primarily for full time students; ESL 035/036 
is the lowest level and ESL 071 is the highest. Haverstraw 
uses the same numbering system as Main Campus for its courses 
for fulltime students and the same numbering as Spring Valley 
for its courses for part-time students. All of the courses 
in ESL at Spring Valley are for part-time students, with ESL 
030 the loweot level and ESI 061 as the highest level. It is 
important to emphasize that the criteria for entry and exit 
from the levels and that the curricula for the levels vary 
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from site to site making comparisons within levels but across 
sites very virtually impossible. 

Teibles 9«ll show the results of reading test scores for 
students enrolled in Fall 1988, Spring 1989 and Fall and 
Spring Continuing respectively. Within sites, the data are 
presented separately for each level and where available 
students receiving additional services through the Special 
Services Project are identified. 

The data present a mixed picture. At each site some 
students made statistically significant gains in reading. 
Generally those students who were initially placed in higher 
levels made significant gains while those who were placed in 
lower levels did not. 



Table 9 



DTLS PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER - FALL 1988 



Pre - Test Post - Test 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


















ESL035/036 


25 


2.44 


3.48 


1.56 


1.42 


-1.16 


NS 


ESL045/046 


87 


2.77 


3.08 


3.44 


2.99 


1.42 


NS 






4.72 


3.Z0 


7.40 


7.47 


2.88 


• uuo 


SSL065 


58 


7.22 


3.31 


9.67 


4.96 


3.27 


e002 


ESL071 


18 


11.50 


4.64 


10.72 


4.89 


-.60 


no 


Sprino Vallev 


(All 


part-time -order is 


hierarchical) 




All ESL030 


24 


1.33 


1.27 


1.29 


1.04 


-.12 


NS 


SS 


3 


1.00 


.00 


1.00 


.00 






All ESL040 


30 


1.63 


1.52 


1.87 


1.77 


.57 


NS 


SS 


6 


1.67 


1.63 


2.00 


1.68 


1.00 


NS 


All ESL041 


28 


3.68 


4.27 


2.14 


1.69 


-1.83 


NS 


SS 




1.00 


00 


1.33 


.58 


1.00 


NS 


All ESL061 


44 


3.84 


2.78 


7.48 


5.09 


5.09 


.001 


SS 


3 


3.33 


2.08 


4.67 


2.08 


.55 


NS 


Haverstaw 
















All ESL035/036 


27 


1.15 


.36 


1.96 


1.53 


2.99 


.006 


SS 


22 


1.18 


.40 


1.86 


1.61 


2.99 


.040 


All ESL045/046 


17 


1.47 


.80 


2.53 


1.08 


2.87 


.01 


SS 


5 


1.40 


.55 


2.40 


1.67 


1.12 


NS 



TABLE 10 

DTLS PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS - SPRING 1989 





Pre - Test 


Post 


- Test 






Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


p 


U&iD £aiQU& 
















ESL035/036 


22 


1.64 


l.OS 


1.82 


1.87 


.44 


NS 


SS 


9 


1.67 


1.12 


1.22 


.44 


-1.32 


NS 


E8L045/046 


41 


2.46 


2.35 


5.54 


4.21 


4.81 


.001 


SS 


9 


3.33 


2.24 


6. 32 


3. 02 


1.70 


NS 


ESL055 


14 


3.93 


2.79 


6.57 


3.59 


2.57 


.024 


SS 


3 


2.33 


2.31 


5.33 


5.13 


1.73 


NS 


ESL065 


29 


7.45 


4.88 


9.55 


5.18 


1.56 


NS 


SS 


3 


6.67 


4.51 


5.67 


3.22 


-.33 


NS 


* ESL071 


10 


9 . 50 


3.87 


10.00 


3.86 


.37 


NS 


sprina vaiiey 


w 














ZSL030 


5 


1.00 


.00 


1.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 


ESL040 


16 


4.19 


4.85 


2.63 


2.71 


-.99 


NS 




20 


3.00 


2.75 


A OA 

4 . 80 


3 . 89 


2 .59 


. 02 


ESL061 


16 


4.37 


2.75 


11.25 


5.52 


5.08 


.001 


Hftveretrflw 
















ESL035/036 


13 


1.00 


.00 


1.54 


.97 


2.01 


NS 


SS 


. 7 


1.00 


.00 


1.86 


1.07 


2.12 


NS 


SSL045/046 


5 


1.20 


.45 


2.60 


2.61 


1.12 


NS 


SS 


1 


1.00 




1.00 








* ESL030 


11 


1.00 


.00 


1.73 


1.42 


1.70 


NS 


* ESL040 


6 


2.17 


1.17 


4.67 


5.32 


1.35 


NS 



*There were no ss students in this sub-group 
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TABLE 11 



DTLS PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS CONTINUING FROM 
SPRING 1989 TO FALL 1989 



Pr« - Test Post - Test 



Group 


N 


- 

X 


SD 


- 

X 


SD 


t 


P 


















All ESL035/036 


3 


1.33 


.55 


1.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 


SS 


3 


1.33 


.55 


1.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 


All ESL045/046 


49 


2.27 


1. 62 


4 . 04 


3.65 


3 . 18 




SS 


27 


2.26 


1.43 


3.56 


3.30 


1.83 




ESL055 


22 


3.68 


2.03 


7.86 


4.1^ 


2 c 79 


. 001 


SS 


6 


3.50 


2.17 


6.67 


5.09 


1^20 


NS 


ESL065 


26 


6.85 


2.46 


8.00 


3.98 


1.38 


NS 


■ jS 


4 


7.00 


2.94 


6.50 


4.20 


-.18 


NS 


ESL071 


16 


8.13 


3.79 


10.06 


2.59 


1.76 


NS 


SS 


H 
X 


2 . 00 


. 00 


1 O AA 

13 . 00 


A A 

. 00 


. 00 




Sorina Vallev 
















ESL030 


2 


3.50 


3.54 


1.00 


.00 


1.00 


NS 


ESL040 


15 


1.47 


1.55 


1.60 


1.35 


.26 


NS 


SS 


4 


1.00 


.00 


1.00 


.00 




NS 


All ESL041 


21 


2.00 


1.45 


2.86 


2.22 


1.81 


NS 


SS 


3 


1.67 


.58 


3.33 


2.31 


1.39 


NS 


All ESL061 


2C 


3.81 


3.84 


6.96 


5.21 


3.60 


.001 


SS 


2 


3.00 


1.41 


8.00 


1.41 


2.50 


i;s 


Haverstrav 
















All ESL035/036 


12 


1.08 


.29 


1.75 


1.42 


1.61 


NS 


SS 


11 


1.09 


.30 


1.82 


1.47 


1.62 


NS 


All ESL045/046 


12 


1.92 


1.56 


3.08 


2.28 


1.25 


NS 


SS 


7 


1.86 


1.86 


3.71 


2.69 


1.31 


NS 
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WRITING 



Tabl«s 12-14 show the results of writing test scores for 
students in Fall 1988, Spring 1989 and Fall and Spring 
continuing respectively. Growth in writing skills occured at 
all sites for nost students as demonstrated by statistically 
significant gains. As with students' reading skills, their 
writing skills were sore likely to improve if they were 
initially placed at the higher levels. However, it should be 
noted that statistically significant gains in writing were 
more pervasive than were gains in reading. One may 
hypothesize that the increases and integrated tutoring 
available to students and the increased availability of 
Computer Assisted Instruction, especially word processing, 
may have produced this salutory effect on writing skills. 
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TABLE 12 



WRITING PRE TO POST-^EST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER 
FALL 1988 





Pre - Test 


Post 


- Test 






Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


Main Campus * 
















ESL035/036 


22 


1.32 


1.09 


2.23 


.61 


4.18 


.001 


ESL045/046 


87 


3.33 


.95 


3.72 


.79 


3.72 


.001 


ESL055 


42 


4.05 


.76 


4.52 


.89 


3.84 


.001 


ESL065 




4 . 17 


.94 


4.97 


1.08 


4.77 


.001 


ESL071 


24 


4.42 


.83 


5.54 


1.10 


4.05 


.001 


SDrina Valley 
















ESL030 
SS 


15 
2 


2.00 
2.00 


.00 
.00 


2.07 
2.00 


.26 
.00 


1.00 
.00 


NS 
NS 


ESL040 
SS 


26 
4 


2.50 
2.50 


.76 
.00 


2.92 
2.50 


.98 
.00 


2.03 
.00 


NS 
NS 


ESL041 
SS 


26 
2 


2.69 
2.00 


.84 
.00 


3.58 
3.50 


.70 
.71 


4.37 
3.00 


.001 
NS 


ESL061 
SS 


43 
3 


3.95 
4.00 


.72 
.00 


4.72 
4.00 


1.24 
.00 


4.37 
.00 


.001 
NS 


Haverstraw 
















ESL035/036 
SS 


3 
2 


2.00 
2.00 


.00 
.00 


2.67 
3.00 


1.16 
1.41 


1.00 
1.00 


NS 
NS 


ESL045/046 
SS 


14 
5 


1.64 
1.00 


.93 
.71 


2.43 
2.40 


.65 
.55 


3.67 
3.50 


.003 
.03 



* There were no ss students on Main Czunpus 
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TABLE 13 



IIRITING PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER - SPRING 1989 





Pre 


- Test 


Post - Test 






Group 


H 


V 




n» 

V 








Main Camous 
















ESL035/036 


22 


1.64 


1.18 


2.45 


.67 


2.96 


.007 


SS 


10 


c • UU 




2 • 9Q 




1.10 


NS 


ESL045/046 


41 


2 • 70 




o • ox 


1 1 Q 
Xe XO 


3.38 


e002 


SS 


Q 


2.89 


.93 


3.56 


.53 


9 00 


no 


ESL055 


14 


4.08 


.60 


4.07 


.92 


.21 




SS 


3 


4.00 


.00 


3.67 


.58 


-1.00 


NS 


ESL065 


30 


4.17 


.65 


5.27 


1.31 


4.75 


.001 


SS 


3 


4.00 


.00 


4.67 


1.56 


1.00 


NS 


* ESL071 


11 


4.36 


.81 


5.45 


.93 


2.63 


.025 


Sprina Valley 
















* ESL030 


4 


.50 


1.00 


2.25 


.50 


7.00 


.006 


* ESL040 


16 


2.63 


1.20 


3.38 


.81 


2.82 


.02 


* ESL04\ 


20 


3.70 


1.42 


3.65 


.93 


-.20 


NS 


* ESL061 


17 


4.18 


.95 


4.71 


1.31 


1.34 


NS 


Haverstraw 
















ESL035/036 


13 


.54 


1.20 


.23 


.60 


.77 


NS 


SS 


7 


.14 


.38 


.29 


.76 


.42 


NS 


* ESL045/046 


5 


1.40 


1.52 


3.40 


1.67 


2.83 


.05 


* ESL030 


1 


2.00 


.00 


2.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 


* ESL040 


5 


2.40 


1.52 


2.80 


1.10 


.59 


NS 



* There were no ss students in this sub-group 
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TABLE 14 



WRITING PRE TO POST-TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS CONTINUING FROM 
FALL 1988 TO SPRING 1989 



Pre - Test Post - Test 





Group 


H 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 




Main Camous 


















* ESL035/036 


3 


2.00 


.00 


2.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 




ESL045/046 


49 


3.27 


.95 


3.08 


.76 


-1.22 


NS 




SS 


27 


3.30 


.78 


3.15 


.72 


- .78 


NS 




ESL055 


22 


3.95 


.21 


3.95 


1.17 


,00 


NS 


1- 


SS 


6 


4.00 


.00 


3.67 


.52 


-1.58 


NS 


h' 


ESL065 


26 


4.15 


.54 


4.65 


1.02 


2.31 


«03 


§^ 


SS 


4 


4.00 


.00 


4.00 


.00 


.00 


NS 


% 


* ESL071 


17 


4.65 


1.06 


5.76 


1.39 


3.78 


.002 




Sprina Valley 


















* ESL030 


2 


2.00 


.00 


2.00 


.00 


. 00 


NS 




ESL040 


14 


1-93 


.62 


2.64 


.75 


3.24 


.006 




SS 


4 


2.25 


.50 


2.50 


.58 


1.00 


NS 




ESL041 


20 


2.75 


.85 


3.35 


1.14 


2.26 


.04 




SS 


2 


2.00 


.00 


3.00 


1.41 


1.00 


NS 




ESL061 


28 


3.39 


.88 


4.79 


1.23 


5.49 


.001 


i. 


SS 


2 


3.50 


.71 


5.00 


1.41 


3.00 


NS 


^' 
I 


Haverstraw 
















f 


ESL035/036 


10 


.200 


.00 


.200 


.00 


.00 


NS 


r 


SS 


9 


.22 


.67 


.22 


.67 


.00 


NS 


9 


ESL045/046 


12 


2.08 


1.17 


2.83 


.72 


2.28 


.04 




SS 


7 


2.00 


1.53 


2.71 


1.37 


1.37 


NS 



* There were no ss students in this sub-group 
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students in ESL also take the English Language Institute 
Test (ELI) which includes measxires of general language usage, 
grammar, syntax, idiom and atiral skills. Tables 15-17 show 
the results of this test for students in Fall 1988, Spring 
1989 and Fall and Spring continuing respectively. Host 
students demonstrated statistically signi f icant gains in 
general language skills. The exceptions were some of the 
lower level students at Haverstraw and some of the higher 
level students a^ Main Campus and Spring Valley, 



TABLE 15 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER - FALL 1988 



Pre - Test 



Post - Test 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


Main Camous 
















* ESL035/036 


20 


16.75 


7.01 


26.65 


7.76 


8.87 


.001 


* ESL045/046 


61 


31.26 


8.07 


39.46 


5.89 


9.21 


.001 


* ESL055 


22 


39.00 


8.88 


42.73 


9.85 


7.13 


.001 




14 


44. 00 


3.57 


45.57 


3.25 


2.96 


.01 


Spring valley 
















All ESL030 

ss 


25 
4 


13.48 
9.75 


6.23 
9.22 


19.60 
15.50 


11.19 
11.09 


3.47 
3.48 


.002 
.C4 


All ESL040 
SS 


35 
6 


26.91 
27.17 


6.02 
3.49 


34.66 
31.17 


8.75 
7.89 


5.78 
1.54 


.001 
NS 


All ESL041 

SS 


27 
3 


36.96 
34.00 


5.27 
9.17 


41.67 
41.00 


4.94 
6.08 


6.41 
2.18 


.001 
NS 


All ESL061 
SS 


41 

3 


43.95 
44.33 


2.61 
2.08 


45.41 
45.67 


2.67 
2.31 


3.31 
4.00 


.002 
NS 


Hftyerstr*iw 
















All ESL035/036 
SS 


27 
22 


12.44 
12.50 


7.07 
7.65 


19.93 
19.32 


7.39 
7.44 


6.69 
5.30 


.001 
.001 


All ESL045/046 
SS 


16 
5 


27.38 
27.40 


8.75 
8.20 


30.31 
31.40 


8.59 
7.80 


2.17 
1.17 


.05 
NS 



* There were no ss students in this sub-group 
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TABLE 16 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE TEST SCORES FOR 
ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER - SPRING 1989 



Pre - Test Post - Test 



Group 


N 


X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


Ha in Campus 


















All ESL035/036 


17 


23.18 


6.01 


32.82 


6. 


21 


6.65 


.001 




D 


• WW 


A 

4 • 4D 


OA 1 T 
OH m ±f 


6. 


05 


J . 94 


. 02 


All ESL045/046 


35 


33.80 


8.87 


41.11 


6. 


07 


6.04 


.001 


045/046 SS 


9 


33.11 


7.83 


40.78 


4. 


68 


5.08 


.001 






At 1 T 


A . 


A A O O 

44 • 33 


X . 


OO 


1. 90 


NS 


Sorina Valley 


















* ESL030 


12 


11.25 


8.63 


18.58 


10. 


38 


4 . 69 


001 


* ESL040 


20 


29. 65 


6.12 


36.15 


7. 


55 


A 07 


001 


* ESL041 


20 


39.05 


4.44 


41.90 


3. 


61 


3.02 


.01 


* ESL061 


19 


44.53 


2.25 


45.53 


2. 


50 


1.91 


NS 


Haverstraw 


















All ESL035/036 


15 


13.67 


10.13 


16.73 


10. 


22 


1.19 


NS 


035/036 SS 


8 


13.25 


10.01 


15.25 


12. 


66 


,50 


NS 


All ESL045/046 


9 


27.00 


8.89 


33.44 


7. 


37 


3.75 


.006 


045/046 SS 


3 


19.00 


3.61 


28.67 


2. 


08 


4.02 


NS 


* ESL030 


10 


5.40 


5.66 


13.00 


3. 


94 


3.34 


.01 


* ESL040 


6 


30.33 


9.37 


29.17 


11. 


70 


-.73 


NS 



* There were no ss students in this sub*-group 



TABLE 17 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE INSTITUTE PRE TO POST-TEST 
SCORES FOR ESL STUDENTS BY LEARNING CENTER 
CONTINUING FROM FALL 1988 TO SPRING 1989 



Pre - Test Post - Test 



Group 


N 


mm 

X 


SD 


X 


SD 


t 


P 


Main Campus 
















All ESL035/036 
SS 


4 
4 


17.75 
17.75 


4.03 
4.03 


28.00 
28.00 


3.46 
3.46 


4.63 
4.63 


.02 
.02 


All ESL045/046 
SS 


23 
15 


34.39 
33.13 


7.73 
7.50 


39.52 
38.87 


4.79 
5.50 


3.88 
3.41 


.001 
.004 


All ESL055 
SS 


17 
4 


43.35 
41.50 


2 98 
2.65 


^ ^ . 9^ 
43.50 


3 30 

3.51 


1 fi 
1.85 


NS 


Sorina Vallev 
















* ESL030 


3 


6.00 


2.00 


10.00 


2.65 


6.93 


.02 


ESL040 
SS 


14 
4 


22.00 
20.25 


7.50 
6.50 


27.86 
28.50 


6.60 
5.80 


2.73 
2.82 


.02 
NS 


ESL041 
SS 


24 

3 


37.21 
33.00 


5.22 
6.63 


38.58 
33.75 


6.38 
9.88 


1.44 
.33 


NS 
NS 


ESL061 
SS 


27 
2 


43.56 
45.50 


3.61 
3.54 


43.19 
40.00 


4.34 
4.24 


- .51 
-2.30 


NS 
NS 


Haverstraw 
















All ESL035/036 
SS ' 


9 
8 


21.11 
20.13 


5.95 
5.52 


22.57 
20.75 


9.72 
8.63 


.61 
.25 


NS 
NS 


All ESL045/046 


9 


'A9.22 


10.67 


32.89 


9.70 


3.44 


.01 



SS 7 1>8.29 11.86 31.86 10.92 2.90 .03 



* There were no ss students in this sub-group 



COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 



The Developmental Studies Department encompasses several 
different programs conducted at the Main Campus of Rockland 
Community College and two other learning centers, spring 
Valley and Haverstrav. We have hypothesized that the 
population seicved by English as a Second Lemguage, College 
Skills, the Special Services Project, and the three different 
sites for which ESL is provided are different. Although our 
research over the years has shown that there is growth in 
reading, writing and general language skills within all 
programs and across all sites, it has also shown that this 
growth varies by program and by site and is affected by 
students* entering skill levels and by the various cuzxicula<. 
In an effort to document the differences among groups we have 
performed several analyses of covariance on the data. 

An analysis of covariance is a statistical test which 
analyzes the sources of variation among groups on a single 
varieODle. For instance, in analyzing differences among 
groups on writing skills, post-test writing scores would be 
the variable \mder study. Because the groups vary initially 
on writing skills, that is before instruction occurs, pre- 
test writing scores are utilized as the covariate. In 
effect, the differences among groups in entering levels of 
writing skills are removed statistically by adjusting the 
post-test means of the various groups. This statistical 
manipulation results in post-test means being adjusted 
downward for those groups entering with the highest levels of 
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skills and conversely results in post-test neans being 
adjusted upward for those groups entering with the lowest 
levels of skills. The overall result is to compensate for 
the differences in entering levals of skills on the variable 
under study to determine if there remain diffciences in post- 
test scores among groups. If such differences do exist, they 
can then be attributed to one or more of the possible sources 
of variation in one analysis, nrmely, program, site, level or 
Special Services Project status. 

Table 18 shows a 2X3 analysis of covariance for ESL on 
post-test writing scores with pre-test writing scores the 
covariate. There are six cells (groups) in the analysis: 
Main Campus-Special Services, Main Campus-Non-Special 
Services, Spring Valley- Special Services, Spring Valley- 
Non-Special Services, Haverstraw-Special Services, 
Raverstraw-Non-Special Services. In other words, there are 
two conditions (Special Services, Non-Special Servicer) tnd 
three sites (Main, Spring Valley, Haverstraw) . In addition, 
the table has totals for columns (sites) and totals for rows 
(conditions) and a grand mean or average for the entire 
population. In the tabic the nuabers within each cell are 
means or averages for each group and the numbers in 
parentheses are the number of subjects in the cell. From 
this table ve can see that non-Special Services students at 
Main Campus achieved a post-test mean of 4.24 in writing; 
their coiinterparts at Spring Valley achieved a 3.80 mean 
score and at Haverstraw the group achieved a 2.21 score. 
For Special Services students, those at Main Campus had a 
3.29 score, those at Spring Valley had a 3.04 score and those 
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at Havers traw had a 1.39 score. These mean scores are the 
unadjusted mean pos^-test scores for each of the six groups. 
The second part of the table describes the results of the 
analysis of covariance, (In this part of the table the 
soxirces of variation are listed at the left.) The source«i 
under investigation are the main effects, Special Services 
Project status and sites o In this analysis both main effects 
are statistically significant. 

There were statistically significant differences in the 
post-test writing scores of Special Services students 
(H«2,75, n"120) and non-Special Services students (M»4,00, 
n«642) after these scores were adjusted for entering levels 
of writing skills. This fact suggests that effects of the 
additional services provided as part of the Special Services 
Project did not have tlie desired result. Even after 
instruction, students in Special Services did not perform at 
comparable levels to non-Special Services students in writing 
skills. Similarly, there were statistically significant 
differences between post-test writing scores of students at 
the Main Campus (M«'4,ll, n»467) Spring Valley (M»3.?^>, n«2!31) 
and Haverstraw (M-1.81, n-64> Centers. The differences in 
post-test writing scores at the three sites suggests that 
there are differences in the student populations served, 
the instructional services provided and/or curricula offered 
at the three Centers, There were no significant interaction 
effects which means that the variations among the six cells 
do not reach statistical significance individually. 

Finally, the covariate was statistically significant 
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which means that the pre-test scores do vary significantly 
from the post-test scores demonstrating that all students in 
ESL made gains in writing skill. 



TABLE 18 

2X3 ANALYSIS OF COVAXtZANCE FOR ESV8S>ECIAL SERVICES 
BY SITE ON POST-TEST WRITING HITN 
PRE-TEST WRITING AS COVARIATE 



MEANS 



HAIN 



SPRING VALLEY HAVERSTRAW 



TOTAL ROWS 



NO SS 
(n) 



4.24 
(401) 



3.80 
(208) 



2.21 
(33) 



4.00 
(642) 



SS 
(n) 



3.29 
(66) 



3.04 
(23) 



1.39 
(31) 



2.75 
(120) 



Total 
Coltums 



4.11 
(467) 



3.73 
(231) 



1.81 
(64) 



3.80 
(762) 



mL2£gIS QL VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM Of DF 
SQUARES 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



F 



SIGNIF. 



Pre Writing 



731.436 



1 731.436 



600.05 



.000 



Mija Effects 
SS 

sites 



29.84 
22.34 



1 29.84 

2 11.12 



24.48 .000 
9.12 .000 



lnteractions- 2 way 
Site X SSP status 



3.05 



1.52 



1.25 



NS 
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Table 19 raports the results of a 2X3 analysis of 
covariance for ISSL on post'test DTIS scores with pre-test 
DTLS scores as the covariate. Examination of the cell neans 
for columns and rows in combination with the part of the 
table dealing with sources of variation shows that both of 
the main effects, Special Services Project status and sites, 
and the covariate effect are statistically significant. Thus 
as with the writing scores, all students showed gains in 
reading scores from pre- to post tests, but the gains 
differed for students at the three sites and in the two 
conditions . 
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TABLE 19 

2X3 ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR ESL/SPECIAL SERVICES 
BY SITE ON POST-TEST DTLS WITH 
PRE-TEST DTLS AS COVARIATE 



SELL MEANS 



MAIN 



SPRING VALLEY HAVERSTRAW 



TOTAL ROWS 



NO SS 
(n) 



6. 66 
(397) 



4.53 
(219) 



2.63 
(51) 



5.65 
(6r7) 



m 



SS 

(n) 



4.28 

(6^) 



2.68 
(28) 



2.13 
(53) 



3.19 
(146) 



Total 
Columns 



6.32 
(462) 



4.32 
(247) 



2.38 
(104) 



5.21 
(813) 



AyALYgTg OS. VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM Of DF MEAN P SIGNIF. 

SQUARES SQUARE 



Covariate 
Pre DTLS 



3459.34 



1 3459.34 179.19 .000 



Main Effects 
SS 

Sites 



152.35 1 152.35 7.89 .005 

400.22 2 200.11 10.37 .000 



Interactions-2 way 

Site X SSP status 20.55 



2 10.27 



.53 NS 



The 2X3 analysis of covarlance for ESL on post-test 
English Language Institute Test scores with pre-test ELI test 
scores as the covarlate In Table 20 shows the sane pattern of 
gain for general language scores as for reading and writing 
test scores. The significant covarlate effect Indicates 
gains for all students In general language development, and 
the statistically significant variance attributable to the 
main effect sites Indicates differential growth In language 
skills at the three sites. The fact that the main effect 
related to Special Services Project statxis was not 
slgnlflczmt Indicates that the additional services provided 
through the project were having the des red effect of aaldng 
the project students more like their non-project 
counterparts . 



TABLE 20 



2X3 ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR ESVSPECZAL SERVICES 
BY SITE OH POST-TEST ELI 
PRE-TEST ELI AS COVARIATE 



CELL MEANS 



MAIN 



^PRxKC VALLEY HAVERSTRAW 



TOTATi ROWS 



No 



SS 
(n) 



39.30 
(186) 



37.44 
(237) 



24.76 
(49) 



36.86 
(472) 



SS 
(n) 



38.41 
(39) 



32.60 
(30) 



22. .5 
(53, 



29.96 
(122) 



Total 
Colxunns 



39.15 
(225) 



36.90 
(267) 



23.45 
(102) 



35.44 
(594) 



ANALYSIS OE VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SX7M of DF MEAN 
SQUARES SQUARE 



SI6NIF. 



Covariate 
Pre ELI 



56675.25 



1 56675.25 1845.895 .000 



liaiQ Effects 
SS 

Sites 



25.181 1 25.181 .82 NS 

1815.54 2 907.77 29.57 .000 



lnteragtiQng-2 way 

Site X SSP status 28.94 



14.47 



.471 



NS 
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The next two analyses were performed on data from College 
Slcills students. Table 21 reports the results of a one-way 
analysis of covariance for College Slcills students on post- 
test writing scores with pre-test writing scores as the 
covariate, and Table 22 reports the results of a one-way 
analysis of cbvarianc:e for College Slcills students on post- 
test DTLS scores with pre-test DTLS scores as the covariate. 
In these two analyses the only main effect is the students* 
project status, that is whether students were or were not 
receiving additional services through the Special Services 
Projec^t. College Skills students showed gains in both 
writing and reading (in both tables, the effect of the 
covariate is statistically significant) . The main effect of 
project status was not statistically significant for reading 
and writing. Thus when the post-test means were 
statistically adjusted for the fact that project students had 
lower entry scores in reading and writing and thus were more 
in need of additional services, there were no significant 
differences between the post-test scores of project and non 
project students. 

These two analyses suggest that for College Skills 
students the additional services provided through the Special 
Services Project are having the desired effect of making the 
project students more like their non-project coxinterparts in 
terms of reading and writing skills. 
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TABLE 21 



ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 
COLLEGE SKZLLl; ON POST-TEST imiTING 
WITH PSE-TEST WRITING AS COVARIATE 



cs 



No SPEC. SERV. 
(n) 

SPEC. SERV. 
(n) 

Total 
Columns 



5.65 
(271) 

5.24 
(51) 

5.59 
(322) 



ANA LYSI S OS VARIANCE 



SOtJRCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM of DF MEAN 
SQUARES SQUARE 



F SI6NIF. 



Covarlate 

Pra-Writing 



49.65 



1 49.65 24.25 .000 



Main Effects 
SS Status 



7.32 



3.58 



. 059 NS 
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TABLE 22 



ONE-WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 
COLLEGE SKILLS ON POST-TEST DTLS 
WITH PSE-TEST DTLS AS COVARIATE 



gELL MEANS 



CS 



No SPEC. SERV. 
(n) 

SPEC. SERV. 
(n) 

Total 
Coliunns 



10.65 
(285) 

8.11 
(54) 

10.25 
(339) 



ANALYSIS VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM of 
SQUARES 



DF 



MEAN 
SQUARE 



SI6NIF. 



Covarlate 
Pre DTLS 



1940.00 



1 1940.00 



86.68 



.000 



Main Ef fects 
SS Status 



71.28 



71.28 



3.18 



NS 



€0 
56 



The next two sets of analyses report the results of a 
2x2 analysis of cwariance comparing ESL and College Skills 
students and Special Services Project participants and non 
participants. Table 23 reports on post^test writing scores 
with pre-test writing scores as the covariate and Table 24 
reports on post«»test OTLS scores with pre-test DTLS scores as 
the covariate. The results of the two analyses are similar. 



These two tables show that the two main effects of 
program (ESL or CS) and project status (SS and non-SSP) and 
the covariate effect are all statistically significant for 
both writing and reading. All students in all programs grew 
in %n:iting and reading. However, the post- test scores in 
both writing and reading even after adjusting for differences 
in entry level skills, were different for different groups. 
College Skills students* average scores were higher than ESL 
students* average scores; non-project students* average 
scores were higher than project students* average scores » 
These analyses must be dealt with carefully. All ESL 
students at all levels and at all learning sites are grouped 
together. All College Skills students regardless of level 
are grouped together. Given this caution, it is apparent 
that the average levels of reading and writing skills are 
greater for College Skills students than for ESL students, 
and the average levels of reading and writing skills for 
project participants are lower than for non-pairticipants, 
especially if thcje students are ESL students. Besides the 
differences in students, attention must be paid to the 
quality and quantity of instruction provided within the 
various categories. The project services seem to be 



insufficient to surmoiint the problems presented by the lover 
level ESL students. The data show that average post-test 
scores in reading and writing for College Skille students 
approach the College cut-»off scores for entry into the 
ttainstream whereas those for ESL students don't begin to come 
close. These data suggest that there are probably 
differences between the two programs in terms of the numbers 
of students f\inctioning at lower skill levels and in terms of 
the efficacy of instruction. 



TABLE 23 

2X2 ANALYSIS OF COVARZANCE, SPECIAL SERVICES 
BY PROGRAM OK POST-TEST WRITING WITH 
PRE-TEST WRITING AS COVARIATE 



CELL MEANS 



ESL 



CS 



TOTAL ROWS 



No SS 
(n) 



4.00 
(643) 



5.65 
(271) 



4.49 
(914) 



SS 
(n) 



2.75 
(120) 



5.24 
(51) 



3.49 
(171) 



Total 
Columns 



3.80 
(763) 



5.59 
(322) 



4.33 
(1085) 



ANALYSIS QE VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 



SUM Of DF MEAN F SI6NIF. 

SQUARES SQUARE 



Qov^yjate 

Pre Writing 



1284.44 



1 1284.44 852.41 



.000 



Main Effects 
SS/No SS 

ESL/CS 



53 . 79 
199.93 



1 53.79 35.70 .000 
1 199.93 132.69 .000 



Interactions~ 2 way 
SS X ESL/CS 



2.75 



2.75 1.83 



NS 



TABLE 



2X2 ANALYSIS OF COVAIIANCB SPECIAL SERVICES 
BY PROGRAM ON P( iST-TEoT DTLS WITH 
PRE-TEST DTjS COVARIATE 



CELL MEANS 



esl cs total rows 

NO SS 5.66 10.65 7.15 

(n) (668) (285) (953) 

SS 3.19 8.11 4.52 

(n) (146) (54) (200) 

Total 5.21 10.25 6.69 

Columns (814) (339) (1153) 



ANALYSIS 01 VARIANCE 



SOURCE OF SUM of DF MEAN F SIGNIF. 

VARIATION SQUARES SQUARE 

Covarlate 

Pre DTLS 9665.55 1 9665.55 469.11 .000 



Main Effects 

SS status 332.82 

ESL/CS 1750.25 

Interactions- 2 way 

SS X ESL/CS 1.60 



1 332.82 16.15 .000 
1 1750.25 84.95 .000 

1 1.60 .078 NS 
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One final set of analyses was done for ESL in an effort 
to pinpoint differences between various sub«*groups within the 
program. Tables 25, 26, and 27 show the results of 4X3X2 
Analyses of Covariance on post-test writing, reading, and ELI 
test scores respectively with the pre-test scores of the same 
varieible as the covariate. Table 25 shows that the main 
effects of site, level and project status and the covariate 
effect and the two-way interaction effect of site X level are 
significant. We have already discussed the differences 
attributable to project status and site in the first set of 
Analysis of Covariance tables (18,19,20). This analysis 
suggests that when one considers level of initial placement 
in conjxinction with site and project status there are still 
differences between students* post-test scores in writing. In 
fact, the greatest differences in students* scores occur 
between students at various levels. The next greatest 
difference is between sites. The next is between statuses. 
The significant interaction effect of site X level suggests 
that different levels have different meanings at different 
sites so that the effect of being at a particular site in a 
particular level is exacerbated. 



Finally, the significant covariate effect means that all 
students in the population showed growth in writing. Tables 
26 and 27 report almost the same results lor reading and 
general language usage skills. Thw main effects of site and 
level, the two-way interaction of site X level and the 
covariate effects are all significant; the main effect of 
project status is not significant. In reading and general 
language usage additional services provided by the Special 



Services Project are having the desired effect of ninisiizing 
the differences between project and non project students. 
These data iinderl-'n^ the point made earlier about the 
differential effects on students of their initial level of 
placement anS of the site where the instruction occurs. 
Finally, the data show that no level of initial placement at 
any site produces average post-test scores in reading or 
writing that approach the cut-ot'f score for entry into the 
mainstream of the College. This fact suggests a need for 
some baric restructuring in the method of making initial 
pl£cements in terms of criteria and of consistency across 
sites. 
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TABLE 25 



THREE WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE: 
POST-TEST WRITING BY SITE, LEVEL 
AND SPECIAL SERVICES STATUS WITH 

PRE-TEST WRITING AS THE COVARIATE 



AliALmS QL VA RIANCE 



SOURCE OF SUM of 

VARIATION SQUARES 

Covar.late 

Pre Writing 602.06 

Main Effect s 

Site 35.36 

Lev^^ 166.04 

SS 9 . 19 

Interactions- 2 way 

Site X Level 25.41 

site X SS .87 

Level X SS 2.51 

Interactions- 3 way 

Site X Level X SS 1.70 



DF MEAN F SIGNIF. 

SQUARE 



1 


602.06 


669.23 


.000 


2 


17.68 


19.65 


.000 


3 


55.35 


61.52 


.000 


1 


9.19 


10.21 


.001 


6 


4.24 


4.71 


.000 


2 


.44 


.48 


NS 


3 


.84 


.93 


NS 


4 


.43 


.47 


NS 
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TABLE 26 



THREE WAY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE: 
POST-TEST DTLS BY SITE, LEVEL 
AND SPECIAL SERVICES STATUS WITH 
PRE-TEST DTLS AS THE COVARIATE 



SOURCE OF 


SUM of 


DF 


MEAN 


P 


^IGNII 


VARIATION 


SQUARES 




SQUARE 






Covariate 












Pre DTLS 


2417.76 


1 


2417.76 


159 . 19 


.000 














Site 


598.41 


2 


299.21 


19.70 


.000 


Level 


?n«>9.20 


3 


953.07 


62.75 


.000 


SS 


6.08 


1 


6,08 


.40 


NS 


Interactions-2 wav 












Site X Level 


407.14 


6 


82.86 


5.46 


.000 


Site X SS 


4.27 


2 


2.13 


.14 


NS 


Level X SS 


63.30 


3 


21.10 


2 .39 


NS 


Interactions-3 wav 












Site X Level X SS 


15.64 


4 


3.91 


.257 


NS 
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TABLE 27 
















% J* 




hree way analysis of COVARIANCE: 

POST-TEST ELI BY SITE, LEVEL 
AND SPECIAL SERVICES STATUS WITH 
PRE-TEST ELI AS THE COVARIATE 




1 
>< 






ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 




!?■ 

I. 

§: 


SOURCE OF 
VARIATION 




SUM Of 
SQUARES 


DF MEAN F 
SQUARE 


SIGNIF. 


I'-. 


Covariate 










if 


Pr« ELI 




56675.25 


1 56675.25 1955.23 


.000 


I- 


Main Effects 










X' 


Site 




1392.84 


2 695.42 24.03 


.000 


}- 


Level 




733.44 


3 244.48 8.43 


.000 


i 

4 


SS 




17.60 


1 17.60 .61 


NS 



Interactions-2 way 

Site X Level 607.51 6 

Site X SS 29.84 2 

Level X SS 6.97 3 



101.25 3.49 .002 
14.92 .52 NS 
2.32 .08 NS 



Interactions- 3 way 
Site X Level X SS 



65.44 



21.82 



.75 NS 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



It 18 important to begin this section by reaffirming 
that almost all of the groups of students enrolled in 
Developmental Studies shoved progress over the course of the 
academic year 1988-89. They improved their reading, th^ir 
writing and their general lemguage skills. 

For College Skills students, the mean post«-test DTLS 
score for all students regardless of level was 10.25, just 
slightly below the cut-off score for demonstrating minimum 
competence (score » 11) . Similcurly for writing, the mean 
post-test writing scores for all College Skills students was 
5.59 which approaches the college cut-off score of 6. These 
scores represent significant progress for the College Skills 
students. It would lead to the vonclusion that for the most 
part, the placements for students are accurate, the curricula 
are meeting their needs, and the quantity and quality of 
instruction are sufficient. The one group for whom the 
program is not working as well as possible is for the evening 
students. Although this group gained in reading skills, 
their writing skills are not developing as rapidly. 
Generally for most students reading will improve more quickly 
than writing. Current research on writing suggests that 
writing is very much tied into a developmental sequence which 
requires much time and practice in order to achieve fruition. 
Clearly, time is scarce in the part-time evening sequence. It 
is also important to bear in mind that the students in the 
evening sections represent all levels of skill in reading and 
writing and that the instructors of these sections are 
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required to develop highly Individualized programs for 
students. There are also more materials available for 
mediated, individualized instruction in reading than in 
writing which mitkes it easier to individualize instruction in 
reading* All of these factors probably explain the much 
slower progress of the evening Slcills students in developing 
their reading and writing skilxs* 

Two recommendations for the evening sections are: 1) To 
find more time for instsniction and practice in the part-*time 
evening sections* 2} To identify more mediated, 
individualized instructional material to supplement the 
writing curricula. 

Another group for whom there is concern, although the 
reasons are different, is the group of students who continue 
in College Skills from Fall to Spring. The first concern is 
with the numbers. There appear to be fewer continuing 
students in the Spring Semester than one would expect given 
the Fall pass rates and number receiving S grades (move up a 
level) and MP (stay in the same placement) grades. Either 
there is a data collection problem which means that these 
students are not being accurately identified or there is em 
attrition problem for this ' group. On the assumption (and 
fuirther checking) that the group is being accurately 
identified, attrition seems to be the more viable hypothesis. 
It would seem that students are willing to give themselves 
one semester of College Skills courses; if they haven't 
passed into the mainstream in one semester or received 
placements at the higher levels of College Skills (CSK 014, 
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CSK 028, CSK 029) which would almost guarantee movement into 
the mainstream, they seem to be unwilling to continue. 
However, the second concern is the only spring continuing 
groups \ftio made progress (Table 3 and Table 6) are CSK 014 
and CSK 029 and only in reading. No group of continuing 
students demonstrated statistically significant gains in 
writing. 

It is difficult to know why students are not continuing 
or if they are continuing, why they are not demonstrating 
significant gains. Rather than speculating about all the 
possible reasons, it wculd seem more productive to suggest a 
follow-up interview with ^11 students who did not pass into 
the mainstreeun at the end of the Fall semester to ascertain 
their interest to continue in College Skills, their reasons 
for not continuing (if that is their intent) and their needs 
in continuing (if that is their intent) . Especially with 
this latter group, there may be an additional intervention 
especially in the counseling area that may be helpful to 
them. 

The ESL students within Developmental Studies also 
showed positive growth patterns, for the most part. All 
groups demonstrated growth in reading emd general lemguage 
development and most of the groups demonstrated growth in 
writing skills. But there are some problems which the data 
reveal. The average post-test scores of students at the end 
of the academic year are far below the College competency 
level in both reading and writing. Although students 
developed more skill over the course of the academic year, 
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they did not achieve enough skill to be able to enter the 
College mainstream* It is important to remember that ve are 
looking at averages for each of the levels at each of the 
Learning Centers ; obviously some students did achieve 
competency level scores in reading and/or writing and were 
able to enter the mainstream* What is apparent is that there 
appears to be memy more students at lover levels in ESL at 
all the campuses, them there are in College Skills, and that 
the program as constituted is experiencing difficulty in 
raising competency levels within the framework of one 
academic year* 

It would seem that the major factor contributing to the 
differences in achievement levels between ESL and College 
Skills students is the presence in ESL of memy more students 
whose reading, writing, and language skills are at very low 
levels* The presence of lower level students in higher 
numbers results in lowering of the pre and post-test averages 
for each of the Centers in each of the variables* Thus many 
students potentially would spend many more semesters in ESL 
courses. in order to reach the minimum competency level* The 
bulk of the resources available for the instruction of ESL 
students are expended on those with the lowest levels of 
skills* The fact leads to another hypothesis eibout why the 
ESL students* average scores are low, namely the nature of 
the instruction for ESL students* 

If students enter ESL with very low levels of proficiency 
in English, much of the instruction must be designed to 
improve general language proficiency* The nature of this 
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instruction focuses on grainmar, syntax, idiom and vocaibulary 
development. Development of skill in reading and writing is 
incidental: reading and writing are utilized as modes through 
which the major instructional objectives relating to language 
development are realized. It is only after students have 
grasped the basic structures, vocabulary emd grammar of 
English, that they can turn their attention to the more 
learned skills involved in reading amd writing the language. 
In short, once there is basic mastery of the language, the 
focus can shift to the development of higher levels of 
reading and witing. it is not that reading and writing do 
not occur in the lower skill level classrooms; it is that the 
nature of that reading amd writing does not begin to approach 
the difficulty or complexity required for passing the reading 
and writing tests and for functioning in college classes 
conducted in English. Therefore, it is hypothesized that 
another major factor influencing achievement levels and 
related to the first factor, the characteristics of the ESL 
students, is the nature of the instruction, specifically that 
the objectives of the bulk of the instruction in ESL are to 
improve language proficiency. That this goal is being met 
can be seen by the across the board gains for all students on 
the English Language Institute Test. 



Unfortunately, this test has no known norms and no known 
validity; therefore there is no way to know what the scores 
mean or how much is enough in order to be able to focus on 
higher level reading and writing skills. This factor coupled 
with the fact that neither the DTLS nor the writing sample 
are useful for making discriminations between students at the 
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lower end of their scale means that placement in ESL sections 
reduces itself to some very subjective factors with low 
levels of consistency both within and across Learning 
Centers* Thus another factor which may be contributing to 
the lower level s of achievement is the inadequacy and 
inconsistency of the placement procedtires* The effect of 
this insufficiency on instruction is that conscientious 
instructors like those in ESL will modify the curriculum and 
the instructional objectives to match their students' needs 
and abilities which in fact in turn impacts negatively on end 
of semester reading and writing test scores* 

These factors may be useful in explaining why the levels 
of achievement in ESL on the reading and %rriting tests are 
low* They also lead to some questions which go to the heart 
of the ESL sequence in Developmental Studies* 

First, there is the question of the ESL students, nwely 
who should be a student within a college-level ESL program? 
What level of skill and proficiency with the English language 
should a potential student have? There are constraints which 
make answering this question necessity: those associated 
with the allocation of College resources and those imposed 
externally by the availability and duration of financial aid* 
Many colleges deal with this issue by setting minimum 
proficiency levels for admission to the college«-level ESL 
courses* In the case of students from a^broad, results of 
TOEFL must be at or eUDOve certain cut-off levels in order for 
students to qualify for college admission. In the case of 
resident students, results of other tests of language 
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proficiency for which norming and validity dnta exist must be 
at or above specified cut«-off levels. 

Looking at the data that is available on this current 
group of ESL students suggests that reasoneU3ly consistent 
progress in reading and writing requires entering the 
sequence at the following levels: 

a Xdinimum of 25 on the ELI test 

a minimum of 3 on the Writing Sample 

a minimxm of 4 on the DTL3. 

Next, there is the question of the nature of the 
instruction provided to ESL students within the college-level 
progreutt. How much instruction should be provided in general 
language proficiency and how much in the reading and writing 
skills necessary for achieving satisfactory grades in college 
coxirses taught in English? Host colleges provide between one 
and three semesters of instruction below the level of 
introductory college courses. Financial aid constraints 
would dictate a maximum of four semesters if there are a 
sufficient number of college courses which students can take 
and which don*t rely too heavily on reading and writing as 
the primary modes of instruction and evaluation. It would 
seem, however, that the bulk of the instruction should be on 
improving reading and writing skills in English. 

Third, there is the question of how to place students 
accurately so that they get the kind oZ instruction they need 
and can potentially move through the sequence experiencing 
success and developing the skills they need in order to move 
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Into the mainstream within a predictable and realistic time 
frame. When the other two major questions have been 
answered, the answer to this question too will be in hand. 
Whatever instruments are used to determine admission can also 
be used along with other assessments in developing criteria 
for placement and movement between levels. These decisions 
must be developed utilizing the most objective criteria that 
can be devised; they must be consistently applied at all the 
Learning Centers and for all categories of students; 
ultimately, they must be validated through some kind of 
empirical analysis. 

Finally, there is one last question; what happens to the 
students who do not have sufficient language proficiency to 
be admitted to a college-level ESL sequence? The only 
possible answers are to find, invent or develop a new program 
(or get someone else to do it) to serve these students and to 
find, invent or develop alternative funding sources to 
support this program. Prior years • evaluations have 
suggested that many of the lower level ESL students have a 
desire to improve their English language skills but not 
necessarily an immediate desire to pursue a college 
education. Developing a literacy program vmder the aegis of 
the Collage but not within the framework of the college 
curriculum solves the problems of both sets of students- 
those denied admission because of low proficiency and those 
desiring only to improve their English proficiency. 
Completion of this program at a satisfactosr^ level of 
proficiency would become part of the criteria for admission 
to the college-level program should an individual desire to 



pursue college-level work. 

An analysis of the results of the pilot program In 
English Language Literacy to be txndertaken in 1989-90 in 
cooperation with BOCES at the Haverstraw Center should 
provide some answers about alternative programs for ESL 
students with very limited proficiency in English Language 
Skills. 

In summasry, the questions raised and the solutions 
proposed in the preceding pages will require some 
commitments by the faculty and the administration. There 
will have to be time set aside for the finding and/or 
developing of instruments and procedixres for admission, 
placement, and movement. There will need to be time devoted 
to modifying the curricultim to meet the goals proposed. 
There will have to be some extensive staff development 
activities provided in order to provide support for 
instructors who may be moving in new and different 
directions. Institutional support in developing a new 
program and in finding alternative funding will be neceasary. 
In short, these recommendations can only be implemented if 
the College adminis^x-ation can provide high levels of support 
in terms of staff -time and effort, rexeased time for fe.culty, 
consultant services and staff development activities. 
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RCC Competency Assessnent Policy 
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RCC COMPETENCY ASSE3SHBNT POLICY 



To ensure that all students are placed in'vO course work 
appropriate to the<^ r skills, Rockland Community College has a 
policy of assessing all applicants for placement in English 
and mathematics courses. The English Assessment consists of 
a reading comprehension evaluation and a writing sample on a 
given topic. As a result of these assessments, students may 
be placed in English Composition, College Skills, or English 
as a Second Language courses. The Hat^9matics Assessment 
includes a required computation section and an algebra 
section which students are encouraged to take. Students may 
be placed in Mathematics Skills, College Mathematics, 
Intermediate Algebra, or one of the more advanced coxirses 
offered by the Mathematics Department. 

First'-Time College Students: All entering students who have 
not previously attended college and are planning full-time 
enrollment (12 or more aegree credits) should taki the 
English and Mathematics Assessments as soon as possible &fter 
acceptance into the College and before registration. This 
applies to all students, including those at local learning 
centers and sites. 

An entering student does not have to take the English 
Placement Examination if, in the judgment of the English as a' 
Second Language (ESL) faculty coordinator or College Skills 
instructor, the student cannot perform on the assessinent, ir 
to be placed into a beginning section of ESL or C^omiunication 
Skills (CS Oil or CS071 or CS072) , and will be taking no 
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other courses. A waiver form for che English Assessment must 
be signed by the ESL coordinator of Assessment and Placement. 

Part-time students who intend to register for a credit- 
bearing mathematics course must take the Mathematics 
Assessment before enrolling in the course, regardless of the 
number of credits already earned. 

Part-time students registering for English 101 or 
Business Correspondence (EN 110, BU 110) must take the English 
Assessment before enrolling, regardless of the nximber of 
degree credits already earned. 

All other part-time students enrolling for less than 12 
credits will be required to take the English and Mathematics 
Assessments before registering for their sixteenth degree 
credit. 

Transfer Students: In accordance ^ith Rockland's policy on 
Advanced Standing, transfer students may be exempt from the 
English and/or Mathematics Assessment, based on a review of 
their previous academic record. However, when applying to 
specific programs, they may be required to take the English 
and/or Mathematics AssesLmenn. 



Appendix B 



Special Services Project Tutorial Manual 



See Developmental Studies 
Department/ Special Services Project 
Annual Report, 1987-1988 
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Appendix C 



special services Project Taxono^ay of Materials 



See Developmental Studies 
Department/ Special Services Project 
Annual Report, 1987-1988 
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